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Chemistry for Farmers.---No.13. 
CALORIC OR HBAT—PROPEARTIES OF FREE CALORIC. 


We will again resume the subject of our chemi- 
cal hints for farmers ; and as it has been sometime 
since we have had any thing of the kind, it may 
not be unprofitable to look back a little, and see 
how far we have advanced, and whereabouts in the 
journey we are. We first took up some of the 
laws of attraction, or the power by which one bo- 
dy united with another forming compounds—ex- 
plained what is meant by simple and compound 
bodies—and then passed on to the examination of 
the atmosphere, took into consideration its me- 
chanical and chemical properties. After mention- 
ing some of its mechanical principles, we investi- 
gated its chemical, found that it was composed of 
two ingredients, one of which we called Nitrogen; 
und the other, Oxygen. We next took up the sub- 
ject of water, and passed through the examinatiou 
of some of its mechanical properties, and then its 
chemical. We found this composed of two ingre- 
dients—one of them we ascertained to be oxygen 
—the same as is found in the atmosphere, and the 
other a substance of a very different nature, which 
was called Hydrogen. We then took into consid- 
eration some of the matters usually found in the 
atmosphere, although not absolutely essential to it, 
These were carbonic acid gas and carbureted hy- 
drogen gas. Thus far our researches haye been 
confined to the atmosphere or air, and to the water, 

We will now try to examine another subject—a 
substance, if it may be so called, which is invisible, 
not essentially a chemical ingredient of the air, or of 
the water, or of the earth, and yet abundant in them 
all. It is around us, and above us, and within us ; 
changing and modifying and acting according to 
the quantity er degree in which it exists, It is fa- 
miliarly known to us by the name of Heat. But 
what is it? Every one knows something of it, and 
yet the question arises, what is it? Is it matter, or 
substance, having lengta, breadth and thickness, 
and requiring space to contain it? Or is it only a 
mere property of matter, varying according to the 
circumstances in which it may be placed? These 
questions have long puzzled the knowing ones, 
Nor has it been satisfactorily answered. It is gen- 
erally conceded to be real bona fide matter, and as 
it can be best deseribed as matter, and as many of 
its properties nay be more easily explained and un- 
derstood if considered as matter, we shall so con- 
sider it, and leave others to settle the question at 


their leisure. We will first lay down some definite 
terms, and have them well understood before we 
proceed apy further. Those who are very nice in 
their language, have adopted the word caloric to 
express the cause of heat, or the same thing which 
gives the sensation or feeling of heat; and use the 
‘term or word heat to express the sensation or feel- 
ing itself. Thus, if you hold your hand to the fire, 
the caloric passes into it and heats it, or gives you 
that peculiar feeling known by the name of heat, 
Caloric may therefore be considered the cause, and 
heat the effect. Hence arose the witticism some- 
times used, that “there is no heat in fire ;” which 
being interpreted meaneth, that there is no feeling 
or sensation of heat in the fire itself. We all very 
well know that ifa fire be made in any place, the 
caloric escapes or passes from it in all directions, 
If any substance, as a piece or ball ef iron for in- 
stance, be exposed to the fire, it receives caloric, 
and when taken out this caloric passes off in all di- 
rections untill the ball has lost it all, and has be- 
come of the same warmth or temperature of the 
surrounding air. Caloric which thus passes off 
easily, and moves about in space is called Free 
Caxoric, or uncombined caloric, in contradistinc- 
tion to some other modifications of it, which we 
shall name hereafter. Let us examine into the na- 
ture of this modification of caloric. We have men- 
tioned that it passes off from heated bodies in all 
directions, exactly similar to the manner that rays 
of light pass-o:f from a luminous body ; and from 
this circumstance it is said to be radiated, that is, 





thrown off in rays. Bodies by parting with their 
caloric, it is well known, become cooled, but it has 
been observed that some bodies, possessing as far 
as we have any means of judging, equal quantities 
of caloric, cool much faster than others. What 
can be the cause of this? It must be owing to 
something in the structure of the body itself, which 
does not allow the caloric to pass off so readily, or, 
in other words, some bodies do not radiate the ca- 
loric as well as others. Thus you will find that a 
bright tin or silver teapot, will retain the caloric 
longer than one Of the same metal that is blacken- 
ed or tarnished. A stone pipe, that is blackened, 
will give out or radiate twice as much heat asa 
polished one. This difference in cooling or radia- 
ting power, is manifest in many soils, and also in 
the productions of soils,—some parting with the 
heat which they receive from the sun much more 
easily than others. 


There is another curious property of Free Ca- 
loric which is very familiar to every one, but not 
the less remarkable on that account. It has a ten- 
dency to swell or expand all bodies into which it 
enters. If we put some water into a kettle and 
place it on the fire—it will soon swell or expand 
until the water fills the vessel and runs over the 
top. If we put some air into a bladder, tie it tight- 
ly and hold it to the fire, the air expands and final- 
ly bursts the bladder. If we should put a piece of 
iron just so many inches long, into the fire and heat 
it red hot, and then measure it, we should find it 
considerably longer than it was when put in. This 
circumstance is both an advantage and ¢ disadvan- 





tage. Advantage is taken of it by Blacksmith’s in 
many of their operations. Thus, in fixing tires up- 
on wheels, they heat them and put them on while 
expanded, and when they cool, they contract and 
gripe the wheel more closely. It is a disadvantage 
however in many nice operations. Thus, watches 
and clocks are exceedingly apt to vary their rates 
of going, according to the degree of warmth which 
they are in. 

If we should put one end of a rod of iron into 
the fire and one end of a rod of wood, and hold on 
to the other end of each, with the hands, we should 
soon find that the iron would become too hot te be 
held safely, while the wood could be held much 
longer. How could this be accounted for? It 
must be that the caloric is conveyec or conducted 
through the body of each, but much faster or mere 
easily through one than the other. That is, calor- 
ic ean be and is conducted through bodies, bu 
some are better conductors than others, A knowl- 
edge of this fact has led to the practice of putting 
handles of wood or some good non conductor to 
metallic vessels, such as teapots, or instruments to 
be used in connection with fire. 

This difference of conducting power js eas ily 
seen in winter, if we take bold of an axe for in- 
stance, we shali find the handle cold, but the blade 
much colder. Now it is altogether probable, that 
as both have been exposed to the same low tem- 
perature, they both have the same amount of ca- 
loric ; but the stee! of the blade being a better con- 
ductor of caloric than the wood of the handle, it 
conveys away the heat from the hand much faster 
and thus appears much colder. A knowiedge of 
this fact has also led to the adoption of such kinds 
of stuffs for clothing in winter, as are the best non- 
conductors of caloric, such as wool, furs, down, 
&e. 

If you should take some bright or polished sub- 
stance—a sheet of tin for instance, and hold it be- 
fore the fire in such a manner that the light would 
be reflected to your face, you would also feel a sen - 
sation of heat, It must therefore be a fact that ca- 
loric can be reflected in the same manner as light ; 
and we shall accordingly find that bright bodies 
which can throw off or reflect the caloric, do not 
themselves become heated so readily as those which 
are not bright. A pair of brass andirons ¢o not be- 
come heated so soon or so much as a pair of iron 
ones. This principle of reflecting heat has, within 
a few years, been profitably used in a certain culi- 
nary apparatus, well known by the name ot tin ba- 
kers, and which have become an indispensable 
piece of furniture im every kitchen. They are so 
constructed as to throw the heat or caloric on to 
the shelf on which the loaf is placed, and thus it is 
baked. It is also necessary that the shelf should 
be of sheet iron or of a dark color, for if it be of 
bright tin, like the rest, it would reflect back the 
heat and the bottom of the loaf could not be bak- 
ed. 

From the experiments thus laid down we have 


ascertained the following properties of Free Ca- 
loric. It is radiated. It is conducted by bodies— 


and it is reflected. 
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For the Maine Farmer. 
Furrowing. 
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use, which will prevent in some degree the impo- | 
sitions of those who would palm upon them under 


the name of patent that which is already public 
property. I learn by a notice in the Maine Far- 


Mr. Houmes :—Give me leave to suggest it as | mer that a premium is offered for the best Separa- 
my fixed opinion, that it isa burtful practice when | tor that may be exhibited at the Fair in Winthrop 
land is well pulverized by ploughing and harrow- | in September next. I have such a machine in 
ing to furrow it as it is called. It removes just that ' contemplation, and should I succeed in doing the 


rich fine earth suited for the beneficial growth of 
the young vegetable, and thereby it is placed down 
into earth far less suited for the growth of it when 
young and when it needs the greatest encourage- 
ment from the soil—where the land is barder, and 
of course harder for the roots to shoot into, for 
their growth. 

The use of furrowing or hoeing in land well 
prepared for a crop, is only to direct in the commit- 
ting the seed to the earth in its proper place, &c. 
I apprehend a simple chain mark much preferable, 
and not a fourth part of the work or expense in la- 
bor. If my ideas are eorrect, it is of some impor- 
tance—if not, I hope some of your correspondents 
will show it, and oblige a friend to improvement 
even in small things. Ss. W. 

For the Maine Farmer. 
Grain Separaters. Queries. 

Mr. Houtmes :—As it has become quite fashion- 
able for people to obtain a Patent for almost every 
thing they happen to think of, whether the im- 
provement or invention happens to be new or old, 
it is very difficult for those who are unacquainted 
with the history of machines to know whether the 
claims of the Patentee are void or valid, and it is 
not unfrequently the case that those who feel dis- 
posed to patronize the improvements offered to the 
public are most cruelly deceived, as they learn by 
ascertaining the fact tha. what they have purehas- 
ed is an old exploded principle, and worthless in 
its application to the business which it is intended 
and recommended to perform. The respectable 
names of the President, Secretary and Attorney 
General of the United States are requested to give 
validity to a Patent—but these do not confer to the 
Patentee any title where just elaims do not exist— 
and ought not to be considered as evidence of the 
originality and utility of the invention. If the pub- 
lic knew the construction of all the various kinds 
of machines which have been in use, there would 
be but little danger of deception—but those who 
sell patents are generally careful to conceal every 
thing calculated to destroy confidence in their 
claim. But my object is not so much at this time 
to point out the deceptions practised upon the com- 
munity, as to enquire of you in relation to a certain 
machine which I have never seen in successful 
operation, but understand they are used in other 
countries beside our own, and may, for aught I 
know, be in use in some parts of the United States. 
The machine about which I wish to inquire, is one 
for the purpose of separating the straw of grain 
from the chaff and winnowing at the same time 
while the machine is thrashing. A machine to ef- 
fect this work, and do it well, if it can be made por- 
table and light, would ia my opinion be a great im- 
provement in preparing the different kinds of grain 
for market. It is possible that you may know, or 
have the means of ascertaining upon what princi- 
ple the machines are made that are 1.ow in use, 
and what the result of the experiments have been. 
I make this inquiry sir, thinking it may be a bene- 
fit to myself and others who are or may hereafter 
be engaged in making such a machine, and also 
that the public may be informed of the principles 
on which the machines are built that are now in 





work well, I intend to exhibit it at the next Cattle 
Show and Fair. Should I find it to be construct- 
ed like those now in use, | wish my brother far- 
mers and mechanics to become acquainted with 
the fact, and I will willingly impart the result of al 
the experiments I may have occasion to try, and 
such other information in connection with it as I 
may be able. MeEcuanic. 





Bugs---Bugs---** O! the Bugs.’’ 

Mr. Hotmes :—I do not mean bed bugs, but ene 
of a different character, with a striped jacket which 
destroys our vines, squashes, melons, cucumbers, 
&e. being unlike that nondescript animal by some 
called the “Garden Hog,” in not waiting for them 
to come to maturity, but seize and devour them as 
soon as above ground, but very much like them as 
to their shyness, as they are “off,” as the fly said; 
on the near approach of any one. Sir, I last year 
planted my cucumbers, &c. near where grew some 
tansy at one corner—soon after up the “striped 
jackets” attacked them, except those in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the tansy—observing this, I put 
around each hill some sprigs of tansy, which caus- 
ed the bugs to leave them, and by a few applica- 
tions, so as to keep it somewhat green, were kept 
off, as the scent is strong and I believe not agreea- 
ble to them. Cc. D. 

East Winthrop, May, 1836. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
The Study of Nature. 

The whole Universe may be considered as a vast 
volume of instruction. Whether we turn our eyes 
towards the starry spheres, and gaze upon those 
mighty orbs which wheel unshaken through the 
mighty void, or cast them down upon the earth 
we inhabit, we behold all full of wisdom, order, 
and harmony. Who can contemplate, for a mo- 
ment, the order, regularity, and barmony of the 
Solar System, and study attentively the various 
phenomena which attend the planets in their revo- 
lutions, and mark the majestic simplicity of those 
laws by which their operations are governed, and 
not be struck at once with wonder and admiration 
at the wisdom and power of that Being by whom 
they were created, and by whose unchanging laws 
they are governed ? Surely “the heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament showeth forth 
his bandy work.” 

But no less instructive, though less sublime, is 
the earth we inhabit. Whether we traverce its 
surface, are wafted o’er the sea, or descend into its 
hidden caverns, every thing which meets the eye 
proclaims the goodness of its Author. The com- 
position of the air and of water, the various mineral 
substances which lie deep buried below the surface 
of the ground, so wonderfully adapted to the con- 
venience and happiness of man, furnish additional 
proof of that wisdom. 

But more remarkable still is the vegetable and 
animal creation. From the millions of plants that 
clothe the field ; from the myriads of living crea- 
tures which swarm in air, crawl upon the earth, or 
fill the waters of the deep, we can gain wisdom. 
There is not the meanest creature which God has 





created but what is capable of affording instruction 





toman. “Go,” saith the Scriptures, “ to the an 
and it shall instruct thee, ask of the bee and it slay 
give thee knowledge.” But whem we come to the 
organization of the human body, and examine 
manner in which the various parts perform om 
functions, we are overwhelmed at once with amd 
der and astonishment. { 
By studying nature we are taught that al! which 
we enjoy, whether produced by the Spontaneous 
productions of nature, or the ingenious contrivan- 
ces of art, proceed alike from the goodness of Prov. 
idence. In contemplating the works of the crea- 
tion, or studying the inventions of art, we should 
therefore, never forget the Divine Source rom 
which they proceed, and thus every acquisition of 
knowledge will prove a lesson of piety and virtue 
CHOOL-Boy, 





From the Genesee Farmer, 
Barn Yards. 


° 

Mr. Tucker — The attention “8  ] farmer 
should be directed to every object that will improve 
his business, and render it more profitable, respect- 
able, and pleasant. I think there is no one thing 
that will do so much for the accomplishment of 
these objects, as for farmers to write on subjects on 
business upon which they are engaged, thereby 
giving their views upon the various modes of op- 
erating in the different departments of farming. 
There are few who are not capable of doing this 
in an intelligible manner, although in every com- 
munication a good style is desirable, yet it is not so 
important as the ideas advanced. 

If agriculturists would practice writing for pub- 
lication monthly, or which would be better, semi- 
monthly, the benefit to themselves and to others 
would be incalculable. It would afford me pleas- 
ure to treat at some length on the means by which 
agriculture in general might be improved—the sub- 
ject however on which } intend to make a few r- 
marks, is the construction of barn-yards, as the 
manner in which some are constructed demands a 
little attention. 

In constructing barn-yards, there are severs| 
things to be taken into consideration. Ist, The 
mode which will effect the health of the stock 
most favorably. 2d. The mode which will allow 
the least waste of manure, either from evaporatiou 
or otherwise. 3d. The mode which will be the 
most convenient; and 4th. The mode which will 
be the most pleasant to those concerned. 

It will be admitted that the mode which com- 
bines the most of these advantages is the best one. 
The following modes are extensively practiced: 
Some are hollowed, for the purpose of preserving 
the urine and other parts, which it is said would 
otherwise be lost; some are level, and others again 
are rounded. 

These modes are all seen to be very different, and 
each of them cannot combine the most of the a- 
bove mentioned advantages, unless different causes 
can produce the same eters under the same cir- 
cumstances, which is untrue ; consequently I think 
the subject requires some attention. 

I do not think of any advantages to be derivea 
from hollow yards, except that we make swimming 
ponds for geese, and this enly in wet weather, 
when it ceases to be an advantage ; but on the cov- 
trary combine many disadvantages, among which 
are the following : 

1. They cause a greater loss of manure than oth- 
er methods. Whenever there comes a storm, te 
hollow is filled, at least nearly filled, with water: 
in a few days the yard becomes dry again. The 
explanation is, that it has gone off in the form of 
vapor, and not only the water, but a great quantily 
of manure in connexion with it, a of the hest 
quality, for it is not to be supposed that manure 
ean stand and soak for alength of time, and thus 
mix or unite with water, without evaporating with 
it, Frequently the water remains for weeks com- 
ing in, and the consequent mixture going off in the 
form of vapor, and thus wasted ; and afier a yard 
of manure has remained some time in this condi 
tion, a great portion of its fertilizing properties 
must inevitably be lost. If any are © eposed to 
doubt these facts, let them try the following expe™ 
iment, which is similar injprinciple. ‘Take a quat- 





tity of tea, put itin an vessel set in the open al; 
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let it be filled with water, and when the water has 
eva try a drawing ot it, and see if it be not 
weakened ; but should it remain in this state three 
or four months, it would not only be found to have 
Jost all its best qualities, but a great proportion of 
its weight also. And thus it is with manure. 

2. are more for stock. That cat- 
tle and other stock, particu sheep, are more 
healty in a yard than in a wet one, experience 
has always clearly shown, and needs no proof. 
The disadvantage in this particular, in a large 
stock of cattle or sheep, would be very great. 

3. They are more inconvenient. Every practical 
man knows that it is very difficult feeding cattle 
and other stock in a wet yard, besides it cannot 
well be done without a waste of fodder; and if 
only a snfficient quantity is put out for the stock, 
pom | a part of that is wasted, they cannot do 
well. 

4. They are less pleasant. 'To humar. beings it 
is very 2B hana sar about a barn where the | 
mud is half leg deep, so that they can scarcely | 
step without getting in over shoe, although to geese 
und ducks it is not. Every man should do all he 
can to make his business pleasant, as well as profit- 
able. 

We will close our remarks upon this popular, 
and yet most absurd practice, and proceed to the 
second, which are level yards. 

On this it may be remarked, that they combine 
most of the evils of hollow yards, only in a less | 
degree. But it is unnecessary however to say 
much on this method, as it has few advocates. 
People are generally in favor of hollow ones. 

Those rounded up in the middle I propose to 
show combine the following advantages : 

1. They save in the best possible manner the ma- 
nure. If the yard is sufficiently rounded, when 
there comes a rain, instead of the water settling in 
the manure and soaking it, and then going off by 
the slow process of evaporation, it runs immedi- 
ately off without taking with it much of the ma- 
nure. It may be objected that the urine will be 
lost ; and this is in some degree true, and in a great 
degree untrue, for there would most of it be taken 
up by the coarse fodder, straw, &c., in the same 
way that a dry piece of sponge would take up a 
small quantity of water. 

2. Itis more healthy for stock, because more dry, 
as has been remarked before. 

3. It is more convenient. It is evidently more 
convenient to get about a dry yard to feed the stock 
in it, and for other purposes, than a very muddy 
and wet one, besides the foddering can be done 
without much waste. 

4. It is mow pleasant. But as pleasure is all com- 
parative, when we say a place is unpleasant, we 
mean that it is not so pleasant as some other, and 
thus we have said that holiow and leved yards are 
unpleasant, that is, that they are not as pleasant as 
those rounded up. 

I designed to have remarked further on the man- 
agement of manure, &c., but my limits forbid. 
These subjects may by some be thought trifling, 
and the above remarks gratuitous, yet I think 
they form a part of the great science of agri- 
culture, and are therefore submitted to your dis- 
posal. Yours, &c. 





J. D. 
Manlius, April 12, 1836. 


As it Should Be, 


A farmer called on earl Fitzwilliam to represent 
that his crop of wheat had been seriously injured 
in a field adjoining a certain wood, where his 
hounds had during the winter, frequently met to 
hunt. He stated that the young wheat had been so 
cut up and destreyed that in some parts he could 
not hope for any produce.—* Well my friend,” said 
his Lordsbip, “ I am aware that we have done con- 
siderable injury, and if you can procure an esti- 
mate of the loss you have sustained, { will repay 
you.” The farmer replied, that anticipating his 
lordship’s consideration of kindness, he had reques- 
ted a friend to assist him in estimating the damage 
and they thought that, as the crop was quite destroy- 
ed, £50. would not more than repay him. The ear! 
immediately gave the money. 

As the harvest, however, approached, the wheat 
grew, and in those parts of the field that were 
most trampled, the corn was the strongest and most 
luxuriant. _ The farmer went again to his lordship 
and being introduced, said, “I am come, my lord, 


respecting the field of wheat adjoining such a 
wood.” His lordship instantly peontiested the cir- 
cumstance—* Well, my friend, did 1 not allow 
you sufficient to remunerate you for your loss ?” 
“ Yes, my lord, I have found that I have sustained 
no loss at all, for where the hounds had most cut up 
the land, the crop is most promising, andl have 
therefore, brought the £50 back again.” 

“Ah !” exclaimed the venerable earl, that is what 
I like ; this is what it ought to be between man 
and man.” He then entered into conversation 
with the farmer, asking him some questions about 
his family, how many children he bad, &c. His 
lordship then went out into another room and re- 
turning presented the farmer with a check for £100. 
“ Take care of this, and when your eldest son is of 
age, present it tohim, and tell him the occasion 
that produced it.” We know not which most to 
admire, the benevolence, or the wisdom, displayed 
by this illustrious man ; for, while doing a noble act 
of generosity, he was handing down @ lesson of 
integrity to another generation.— English Paper. 





Rural Ornament has a good Moral tendancy. 


“ Along the bank of a finished canal, I saw the 
other day, a settlement which at the distance of a 
furlong showed the origin of its tenants. [xtem- 
poraneous huts, barrel chimneys, windows without 
glass, floors without boards, and a dungeon at the 

ortal ; these afforded the diagnosis of a hovel. 
ere was no decoration; and I argue concerning 
this settlement, that there are no intellectual pleas- 
ures, no taste, wo gentleness, no fireside happiness, 


Let me change the scene. I know a family of | 


English people, no richer than those just noticed, 
who lived in a dwelling no larger than one of these 
—but how different. I see it in memory, its whi- 
tened palings and beaten walk to the door, its 
tight sides and close roof; and especially its edge 
of summer flowers around a plot of the clearest 
grass, and its roses and woodbine creeping over 
every window. They were poor, but they were 
tidy. More than this; they were fond of natural 
beauty, and fond of home, and therefore always 
aiming to make home lovely. 

Every reader has many times seen the same 
thing, and some have already learned the connex- 
ion between simple decoration and domestic virtue 
and peace. Why does an English cot strike an 
American with surprise? Why does he look, as 
at a strange thing, upon the French peasantry tak- 
ing their evening repast beneath their trees and 
vines? Because we Americans are so particularly 
practical, and so possessed of the demon of Trade, 
that nothing is valuable which cannot be sold. 
Value is becoming equivalent to vendibility ; valu- 
able means saleable; worth means money. If a 
flower, or a hedge-row, or a cascade, or a bust, or 
a prospect, add to the price under the hammer, 
these things are valuable, and are straitway insert- 
ed in the lithographic view of the auctioneer, 
They are useful. Usefulness is that quality of 
things whereby they bring money. Mrs. Trollope 
exaggerated in saying that no one could ever hear 


‘two Americans talk five minutes without the word 
‘ Dollar’ So Bonaparte exaggerated when he cal- | 


led the British a‘ nation of shop-keepers.’ Be it 


‘so. Caricatures often tell truth. Even the hide- 


ous concave mirror, though it exaggerate ever so 
much, shows me seme grand blemishes of my face. 
I have tried the experiment, in walking the crowd- 
ed streets of our cities, to catch the predominant 
words of the passers-by. The catalogue is limit- 





| by holding up before his mind rural decoration as 
a distinct object. Let him secure to himself a 
house and where he is willing to spend his 
life. Let him, as his means aliow, have it tight 
and finished, and by all means duly closed. is 
isthe frame work ; after this ensue the details. 
Let him learn the economy of a little timely paint 
and of a fence or hedge which will withstand the 
_assults of winds and beasts. Fromday to day, as 
he may be able to snatch a moment for Lreat ung 
| the fresh air, let him remove unsightly objects 
make ai entrance upon positive ornament. How 
“easy it isto set out clumps or rows of trees, for 
shade or fruits, flowering shrubs or evergreen 
hedges, How agreeable to the wife and little ones 
to be called out to join in dropping the cheap flow- 
_er seeds, or training the luxuriant vine. 

To mechanics and other working men this sub- 
ject is peculiarly interesting. The confinement of 
their daily toils creates the want of just such relax- 
ation and refreshment as have been indicated. 
And let it be remembered, that in our country, e- 
ven the poor man should cultivate his taste, be- 
cause every poor man looks forward to the time 
when he shall be rich, Let lim educate his facul- 
ties, that his ignorance may not some day disgrace 
his wealth. ft is common to sneer at the mechan- 
_ic, and consider the youth who becomes an appren- 
tice as degraded. This is very short-sighted. I 
know no class of society whom success makes so 
truly independent, or who in the decline of life 
have so much leisure as Mrecuanics. Compare 
them in this respect with professional men, ‘The 
lawyer or the physician, however wealthy he may 
| becoine, finds his labors increased ; the more rich- 
/es, the more toil. Unless he relinquishes his busi- 
| ness altogether, he must do the work himsolf. He 

cannot send his foreman to set 4 leg or plead a 

cause; nor can he like the rich mechanic, sit in 
his arboror his garden, and know thatall bis great 
concerns are well conducted by proxy, Mechan- 
ics should look to this, and from the time when 
they first enter a little habitation of their own, 
should cultivate the delights ef rural ornament.” 








From the Greenfield Gazeite. 


Manufacturing Prospects.—This is destined to 
become, sooner or later, a great manufacturing dis- 
'trict, say the sage ones. We have no reason to 
doubt the fulfilment of the prophecy, On the con- 
trary we have every reason to believe that it will 
|provea true one, New England enterprise, the 
| inerease of capital, and Jast, though far from least, 
the natural advantages for manufacturing purposes 
possessed by our district originate and strongly sup- 
| port the anleine The Connecticut and Deerfield 
rivers, and the smaller streams which pour into 
them, afford numerous and excellent water powers 
—suflicient to drive an immense mass of machine- 
ry. The most eligible of these privileges, for con- 
veniency of market, will first be taken up, but 
there still will remain a very great power, which 
as capital and population increase, will be sought 
out and appropriated to manufacturing purposes. 
| Deerfield river alone furnishes an inexhaustible 
supply, mostof which remains unapplied, as yet. 
| From the Vermont line, to where it enters the rich 
‘alluvian of Deerfield, it might be almost lined with 
factories, so great isthe fall of the river, through 
‘the hill towns. The tributaries of the Deerfield 

also, afford very many valuable sites for manufac- 
tories, Our more immediate vicinity is not defi- 
| cient. Aside from the mill privileges found on 
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ed, and consist of such as these— Ten-per-cent ’— | Green river,the Connecticut affords us a prodi- 


‘Doing a good business ’—‘ Operations in proper- | gious water power on our eastern boundary. From 
ty ’"—* exchange ’—‘ stock ’—* thousand dollars ’— | 'Turner’s Falls to the southern boundary live of 
‘credit ’— profits ’—‘ fortune,’ &c. the town, a distance of three miles or thereabouts, 

If a man is so practical that he will not wash his the descent of the river is rapid, particularly for 


face without ‘ viaue received,’ I entertain ne hopes | the first two miles, By means of a dam and ca- 


of bringing him over. ‘nal, both of which can be built without difficulty 

The ways of adorning a house by rural applian- | at this distance from the Falls—(the dam having 
ces are various, and so well known as scarcely to Smead's Island for its centre support)—a vast pow- 
need enumeration. They may be ad:pted to the | er would be made applicable—a much greater oue 
lowliest habitation of civilized man, no less than to | probably, than the Merrimac affords to the Lowell 
the villa or the chateau. Nothing but love for do- manufacturers. The outlay of capital necessary 
mestic beauty, and ordinary tact, are required, to | to make this power applicable, would not exceed 
rear a thousand tasteful abodes along our high- | $20,000, according to the loose estimate of an en- 
ways. And if but one provident householder will | gineer who has examined the place. ‘Ihe day is 
begin, we sha!l find that humble as bis habitation | not far distant, we trust, when this site as well as 
may be, he will soon be imitated by his neighbors. | the others hinted at above, wil! be occupied. ‘That 
Fashion itself, the cause of so many follies, may | they will be eventually, and this becoine a great 
be subsidized in aid of yirtuous enjoyment, Let! manufacturing district, as is predicted, we have 
some honest dweller in the country, make the trial good reason to believe. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
Destroying Canada Thistles. 


It is undoubtedly true, that most of the noxious 
weeds with which so many farms are infested, and 
which add so muck tothe labor, and detract so 
much from the profits as well as the pleasures of 
farming, have been in a long course of years im- 
ported from abroad. Such is the case with the 
dock, daisy, Jonswort, and a multitude of minor 
nuisances; still it is equally unquestionable that 
the master spirit of them all, the cuicus arvensis, or 
the Canada thistle, is strictly our own ; with all its 
means of extension, and accumulated powers of 
mischief, it is purely American, When the Cath- 
olic Missionaries, more than two centuries ago, first 
discovered this thistle on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, and struck with thebeauty of its flowers 
and its fragrance, transmitted it to Paris asa plant 
of great promise, they little understood the nature 
of the pest they were introducing into Europe, 
which it has since nearly overrun; and when the 
farmers of New England and New York first saw 
the intruder springing up on their farms or by the 
way side, and so far despised it as to suffer it to 
take root unmolested, little understood the vantage 
ground they were giving to their most formidable 
foe. 

On the errors or oversight of the past it is now 
useless to speculate. The Canada thistle like sin, 
with which it is closely associated in the earliest 
authentic records of our race, is among us; it has 
come over the length and bredth of the land, and 
instead of fruitlessly enquiring how either of these 
evils came here, or foolishly blaming those by 
whom they were introduced, we shall be acting a 
much more rational part in devising and putting in 
execution the best methods of speedily extermina- 
ting them, or at least checking their extension. 

‘The Canada thistle is a perennial plant, that is, it 
is one Which will live a great number of years, or 
forever, as present appearances, in no case with 
which,we are acquainted, indicate a voluntary re- 
linquishment of their hold, or that they will, as in 
common parlance js said of most other weeds, run 
theinselves out. The thistle spreads both by its 
roots and by its seeds. In the autumn every wind 
in those parts of the country—and there are too 
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fect this, a knowledge of the best means must be tle, and the scattering plants that appear must be 


obtained—decision, promptitude and union, are re- 
quired. 

Mowing them frequently, and with some at par- 
ticular times of the year and moon, has been 
much relied on fur destroying the thistle, but we 
think with little reason. During an aequaintance 
of more than twenty years with this weed, and 
Witnessing mowings at all periods of their growth, 
we have never known a patch of them entirely 
destroyed in this way. We have seen them thin- 
ned, checked, but not exterminated ; and mowing 
with us has always left them ready to take the first 
opportunity for revivification and extension. It is 
barely possible, thet in some favorable season, and 





| exterminated by going over the ground as often as 
| their springing 1p shall render such an operation 
necessary. ‘To cut these scattering thistles, ang 
the deeper they can be cut the better, an instry. 
ment made something like a chisel, with a Joy 
handle, will be found very useful. The greates 
danger to be apprehended in this mode of , estroy- 


398 thistle is, that some plants may be overlooked 


in the hills, and by thus giving the roots time to 
recruit, nearly or quite undo all that has been done. 
We wish here to repeat, and impress upon the 
mind of every farmer who engages in the destruc. 
tion of the Canada thistle, that the grand secret lies 
in adopting a plan of operation which shall give 


when the p!ants had been nearly exhausted in pro-|them vo resting place, no breathing time. No 
ducing and ripening their flowers and seeds, that a | half way measures can be effectual ; ploughing, if 
single mowing may have entirely destroyed them, | net often repeated, only scatters them the more, 
but the occurrence must be very rare, and the re- | and hoeing will be equally useless if not carefully 
sult not by any means to be expected. Still mow- | persevered in. ‘The method of destroying by plan- 
ing thistles is beneficial, as cutting them in mead- | ting and repeated hoeings has this advantage, that 
ows clearly shows, and they should be gone over While if well performed it is equally successtul with 
with the sythe at least twice a year, as that only | Summer fallowing, the crop will in most cases 
will prevent them from ripening their seeds. the extra expense incurred, while naked fallowing 
Cutting them and sprinkling them with salt, has | returns little or nothing for the additional work ex- 
been recommended as a very efficient mode of de- | pended. 
stroying the thistle. When a staik of this weed is| ‘The time however to attack the thistle is on its 
cut close to the ground, and the stump covered | first appearance, and never to wait until the hori- 
with salt, there can be no doubt that the root to | zontal shoots are form’d, and the train laid for a cen- 
some extent will perish: but if there is untouched | tury of evils. ‘The seedling thistle isas easily des- 
on the horizontal root a single plant by the salt, | troved as any weed of the garden or field ; and e- 
that part will live and furnish a new nucleus, from | ven after it has begun to spread fora single season 
which the plant will rapidly propagate and spread. | Or SO, no great effort is required to kill them. But 
It is evident, therefore, that for large patches salt is | When a farm is half covered, and plague spots of 
a very precarious resource, and not to be depen- | an acre or two abound, then they cannot be put 
ded on ; where there are but a few stalks, and salt | down without great care and labor. In all evils 
| applied to each one, the case is different. Some | precaution is better than cure, 'and we advise far- 
| who have applied salt, have probably failed by al- | mers, one and all, not to overlook the first appear- 
lowing cattle and sheep to run upon the ground, | ance of the thistle ; let the spot where they are dis- 
,and thus have it licked off before it had time to pro- ; covered be carefully marked, and by occasionally 
duce its eflect. | visiting the spot, and cutting them below the sur- 
_ Another method proposed, is to suffocate the face of the earth, or pullimg them by hand, which 
| thistles by covering them so closely as to exclude | may then easily be done, ove season will be their 
| the light and air, and thus cause their death. This | last. The evil produced by the Canada thistle is 
| has been done by covering them with boards, with | great ; it is also rapidly increasing, and unless éx- 
the refuse of flax, with chaff, and by straw. Many tra exertions are used, willsoon become most for- 
| years since we destroyed a patch of Canada this-| midable. It is not however hopeless, and in this 
\tles by simply heaping upon them a quantity of case as in all others, “nil desperando,” should be the 
| straw that had remained in the barn over the win-' motto of every farmer. W. G. 
iter. Not one survived the application. We rem- 








many such—where it is allowed to ripen its seeds | ember too covering to the depth of eighteen inch- 


with impunity, is freighted with the. flying pesti-| es with chips not thoroughly rotted another patch, | 


lence. ‘The seeds float down our rivers,and prop- | and they came up through the mass with a vigor 
agate themselves on the shores, as the banks of the ‘increased ten fold from their use. It is evident, 
Convecticut and Merrimac amply testify. They | however, that the refuse of flax, chaff, or even 
are carried in the hay and provender of the tray- | straw, cannot meet the constantly increasing de- 
eller, and perhaps more than by all these ways, are | mand made on the farmer from this source ; and 
scattered by being mixed with clover and grass | hence some different and more easily applicable, if 
seeds, and thus distributed over every section of the | not more effectual plan, must be devised for their 
country. Asa seedling, and in its first beginnings, | suppression. 

there are few plants more easily destroyed than the| Either of the two following methods—methods 
thistle; but when once it has fairly obtained a foot-| which have the sanction of both philosophy 
hold, and its long, jointed, horizontal roets ay on to | and experience—will, if thoroughly carried out, 





Letter from a Father, living in the State of N. 
York, to his Son in Western Pennsylvania. 
ON KEEPING HOGS AND FATTENING 

PORK. 


To my Son—Another branch of stock husban- 
dry interesting to farmers, and to many who are 
not farmers, remains to be considered. Iam now 
speaking of the husbandry of hogs, and fattening 
pork. Almost every family, especially if located 
in the country, should fatten every year at least one 
good hog. ‘This is necessary to prevent the waste 
of many articles which must be cast out, and will 


fill the ground in every direction, none are found | effectually aestroys the thistle; and to one or the 


more obstinate to subdue. The frequent plough- 
ing, if not followed up, only roultiplies the sets a 
thousand fold ; and besides, such turnings of the 
sail gives an opportunity to the seeds, which float- 
ing through the air happen to fall upon a field, to 





other of these ways, farmers who wish to rid them- | Otherwise be lost. To farmers, the fattening of 
selves of this nuisance, may resort with confidence. | Pork is often a lucrative branch of their husbandry, 
The first method is by summer fallowing. We do | 2nd it might become, to many of them at least, far 
‘not mean summer fallowing, as it is generally prac- | More so than it is, if they would learm how to con- 
ticed, viz: ploughing up the ground twice or thrice | duct it in better accordance with the principles of 


germinate, whereas without such ploughing and | in the season perhaps ; but commencing with the 


consequent covering in the soil, they might have | 
Jaid harmless for years. | 

The rapidity with which the thistle spreads in | 
lands ploughed in the ordinary manner, arises from 
the nature of its roots, which are filled with joints, 
from each of which a stalk springs, thus furnish- 
ing anew nucleus or point of support and propa- 
gation. These horizontal roots penetrate the earth | 
in favorable situations to a great distance, and they 
seem to possess a power of throwing up shoots or 
suckers from a greater depth than most other plants. 
The attention of many of our ablest farmers has 
been forcibly called to devise the best methods of 
suppressing the thistle, and the results of their ex- 
perience and experiments have in different ways 
been laid before the public. These results, as com- 
ing from practical men, and consequently the more 
valuable, are worthy the notice of all upon whose 
farms the thistle is encroaching; and show that 
the conduct of those who have ceased to make ef- 
forts to prevent their spread, and are beginning to 
look upon the thistle as a necessary evil, is deserv- 
ing the severest censure. ‘The Canada thistle can 
be destroyed—it can be exterminated—but to ef- 





plough as soon as the thistles show themselves in 
the spring, and repeating the operation as often as 
they appear above ground, which in the forepart of 
the summer will be as often as once a fortnight. 
The only rule is to keep them constantly under ; 
none must be allewed to shoot ; and if this system 
is faithfully adhered to, the thistles will soon be at 
anend. We know this method requires consider- 
able labor and care, and prevents the use of the 
land for a spring Or summer crop ; but these are 
minor considerations compared with the certain- 
ty of destroying the thistle. 

The other effectual method, and the ene whieh 
we would advise in most cases to be pursued, is to 
plough the thistle ground thoroughly, if in the fall 
so much the better, and in the spring, after the nec- 


essary preparation, plant the — with potatoes | grea 


orcorn. ‘These may be hoed in th? usual manner 
two or three times, only taking particular care that 
not a plant escapes the hoe, and pulling by hand 
those that grow in the hills, so thatin no case a 
shoot shall be left above the surface of the earth. 
After the corn and potatoes have attained some 
size, tbeir growth has a tendency to check the this- 





economy. A few suggestions to aid your improve- 
ment in this important branch of husbandry, will 
constitute the subject of this letter. 

The husbandman or householder who under- 
takes to fatten pork, should im the first place, be 
careful to precure a good breed of hogs. ‘This is 
very important, far more so than seems to be gen- 
erally understood. It is a fact well ascertained, 
that there are, among different breeds of hogs. very 
great differences as to their propensities, or lack of 
propensities, to thrive and fatten. Some are ,vora- 
cious eaters, and yet slow to aequire flesh; while 
others require but little food to keep them in & 
thrifty condition, and possess withal remarkable 
propensities to fatten. ‘Those who best understand 
the subject, are not of the opinion that large boned 
hogs, or hogs that are capable of attaining to the 
test bodily stature, are, in general, the most 
profitable. Unquestionably the most profitable 
hogs are such as are capable of making the great- 
est amount of good pork at the least expense. 
These it is said are not found among hogs of gi-. 
gantic stature, but are tobe looked for rather am- 
ong the smaller breeds, 

There are now in the country several breeds of 
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hogs, known by their distinctive names, and all 
sesouinmunded dl their respective friends, as breeds 
of superior excellence. Among these are the Chi- 
va breed, the Byfield, the Berkshire, the Bedford, 
and some others. I know not their comparative 
merits. It may not be easy for you te obtain any 
of them in their purity, but in different yo of 
intermixture the most of them are to be found in 
nearly all parts of the country. It is not so much 
my object to put you on pursnit of any particular 
breed of hogs, as to impress on your mind the im- 
portance of seeking after and obtaining a good 
breed. This, it is believed, you can do, without 
travelling far in pursuit of your object. . For fur- 
ther illustrations of the subject on which I am now 
writing, I refer you to the Chapter on Swine, pub- 
lished in the Genesee I’armer, current volume, No. 
1, over the signature of Ulmus. The gentleman 
who wrote the Chapter referred to, is master of the 
subject on which he wrote, and his opinions are 
entitled to great respect. 

To the householder who intends to fatten pork, 
it is a matter of some importance to know, wheth- 
er hogs that have been kept over the winter, or 
spring pigs, are the most profitable for that use. 
When it is intended to fatten pork on a small scale, 
in connection only with one, two, or three hogs, it 
is, in general, the better way to depend for that 
purpose entirely on spring pigs, and thus save the 
expense and trouble incident to keeping hogs thro» 
the winter. Pigs thatcome in March or early in 
April, can, if they ate ef good breed, easily be 
mnade to weigh, at the proper season for butchering, 
200 weight or more, after they are dressed. If ta- 
ken proper care of, they will do this on an average. 
The pork thus obtained will, m general, have cost 
less than such as has been made of hogs that have 
been kept over the winter. As hogs do not, in gen- 
eral, thrive well, in the winter; as their keeping at 
that season is peculiarly expensive ; and as they are 
rarely found in the spring to be much in advance 
of what they were in the fall, it is worthy of con- 
sideration whether it would not be better to depend 
for making pork chiefly on spring pigs. I propose 
this as a question, not meaning to be considered as 
answering it in the aflirmative, 

A\l peliminary questions being settled, and pos- 
session gained of a good breed of hogs, the next 
care of the husbandman should be, to make him- 
self acquainted with the best methods of feeding 
them, and to practice accordingly. Toafford them 
in every stage of their existence, plentiful supplies 
of food, at least sufficieut supplies to keep them, ali 
the while, in a thrifty and growing condition, is an 
indispensable requisite. A poor hog, whose car- 
case is composed of little else than skin and bones, 
is a sight dismal to behold, and whenever such a 
whetclied animal is seen, he bears digraceful testi- 
mony against the wisdom, the economy, and almost 
the moral rectitude of his proprietor. No one 
should undertake to keep more hogs than his 
means of keeping will enable him to keep, at all 
times, in perfectly good order. Keeping too many 
hogs is a very common error, and it prevails most 
anong the poorer classes of community. It is not 
go well understood as it should be, that the econo- 
my of making pork consists much in making a 
large quantity from a small number of hogs. ‘lhe 
sentiment which I wish to express is, that any giv- 
en quantity of pork, made of hogs weighing sev- 
erally when dried, 300 weight or more, comes to 
the proprietor at less expense, and yields | him a 
greater profit than the sa ntity would if made 
of lighter hogs. It is su the two classes of 
hogs here spoken of are of the same age, and that 
the difference in their produce is the result either 
of different treatment, or a difference in jthe quali- 
ty of their breeds. The doctrine which I desire 
to inculcate on you is, not to multiply hogs, but 
when you have set your aim at any given quantity 
of pork, which in your judgment is needful to be 
produced, employ for its attainment only the small- 
est number of hogs, from which it will be practi- 
cable to produce the desired quantity. If hogs 
that have been kept over the winter are selected 
for fattening, the produce of each hog in pork 
should not be less than 300 weight. 

It has been said, hogs require plentiful feeding. 
As they have voracious appetites, and are not at ail 
difficult in the choice of what they eat, their food 
may be drawn almost indiscriminately out of na- 
ture’s vast store house. They will eat, with gree- 
diness, every kind of flesh, and there are not many 
vegetable productions from which a hungry hog 











will turn away. In the summer season, scarcely | 
any thing accommodates hogs to better advantage 
than a fresh clover pasture. In such a pasture 
they will, although no other food be given them, 
thrive, and make considerable acquisitions of flesh. | 
Of the various sorts of swill commonly made use 
of as food for hogs, wae be said, except 
that swill of every kind ist 

come a little sour, Care however should be taken, 
while aiming at this object, not to let it sour so 
much as to 


are palatable and nutritious to hogs. So too are 


e better for having be- | 
determination of reducing his stock : but what can 


come putrid, Almost all sorts of 
fruit, such as peaches, plums, and especially apples, 


potatoes, and ali the other roots that have been en- | 
umerated in any of my preceding letters. Most of 
the articles here mentioned, will be useful to hogs | 


in some degree, although given to them without 
cooking, but it is now well understood, that almost 
every substance made use of as food for hogs, is 
susceptible of great improvement, by being boiled 


or steamed. ‘That such is the fact, | am satisfied | 


from my own experience. I have boiled old corn 
for hogs, and the results were such as satisfied me, 
that my labor had been exceedingly well applied. 
Cooking corn, as any other grain, fits it for the use 


of hogs in all respects as well as it can be fitted by | 


grinding, or any other process. Is it not better 
then to cook it, and thus save the miller’s toll, to 
gether with the expense and trouble incident to 
carrying to mill, and getting it back ? 

I am now ready to offer a remark which I con- 
sider as worthy of more than ordinary regard. 
The remark is, that at every domestic establish- 
ment, where it is intended to fatten pork, there 
should be provided a suitable apparatus for cook- 
ing food for hogs. This apparatus should consist 
of a kettle or caldron, that may cost from five to 
seven dollars, suitably set in mason work, and in- 
closed with a small building, or at least covered 
with some sort of roof to shelter it from 
the storms. Such an_ establishment, even 
when pork is fattened only on a small scale, 
would quickly remunerate its expense in preparing 
food for hogs, besides being very useful for many 
other purposes. Here corn, or any other grain, 
may, with little expense, be boiled or steamed, and 
thus rendered far more nutritive to hogs than it 


| will be without cooking. Here too apples, pota- 


toes, pumpkins, and almost countless other vege- 
tables, may be cooked in such a manner as to be- 
come wholesome ard nutricious food for hogs. 
Fattening hogs altogether upon corn, as was for- 
merly the general practice, is now considered as 
too expensive to adinit of justification on the prin- 
ciples of economy. It is a good practice to com- 
mence fattening hogs on peas. But when peas are 
not provided, potatoes may be used in the first 
stages of fattening to great advantage. These 
however, more than almost any thing else, require 
cooking to fit them for use. It has lately been dis- 
covered, that hogs fatten well upon apples, as well, 
we are tuld, as any other food whatever. Sweet 
apples are supposed to be the best, but it is said a- 
ny sort of apples, if cooked, answer a good pur- 
pose for fattening pork. A Farner. 
New York State, March, 1836. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
Farm Stock. 


It is a pitible sight to go about the country and 
see the multitudes of poer cattle, which fill almost 
every farmer’s yards in the spring of the year. The 
uncommon severity of the past winter is the osten- 
sible cause of so imueh poverty among cattle, but 
the true source of the evil is, I think of earlier or- 
igin. Farmers almost universally, in this wheat 
growing district, keep toe much stock. Many are 
the farmers whose whole stock of cattle and young 
horses would not pay for the hay they have eaten 
during the last winter. Of this fact very many are 
now sensible, and are determined to diminish their 
steck at all hazards, and some are even now selling 
their cows, the only part which avail them any- 
thing the coming season, te drovers for $12 to $16, 
a less sum than the cost of their keeping during 
the winter. 

_Yet many of these farmers who have been se 
pinched this spring, will most likely, as soon as 
grass comes, forget their troubles and resolves, and 
as their calves are dropped will say, “ Well, it isa 
pity to knock in head such a pretty calf as that ; I 
can’t spare milk to fat him, but I can bring him up 
on skim-milk,”—and thus he is suffered to live, a 





skim-milk calf sure enough—and the next, and 
next, and so on to the last, are suffered to live jn 
the same way. They the summer very we] I, 
but the first snow squall in November, fetches the m 
up under the windward side of the fence, bleating 
and moaning most piteously. ‘Then the wants, the 
trials, and privations of the last winter come up be- 
fore our farmer in full view. He remembers his 


be done ?—it is too late now to sell. His three 
years old steers might have been sold perhaps two 
months ago, buat no drovers are seen at this ime of 
the year. “Well, I have got plenty of straw, and 
I guess they'll do;” and on he goes the same 
round, annually feeding out more worth of hay 
than his whole stock will amount to, and if he sells 
any, it is in the spring, in the very last pinch ; 
when sure enough, twelve dollars is a fair price for 
the best he has ia his yard. This is indeed a sad 
picture, but is it not atrue one of at least half of 
all the farmers in this wheat growing section ? 
Hay is high, always high, and so is corn and oats. 
Good cattle too are high; a prime yoke of oxen or 
a first rate cow, that has been stabled through the 
winter, and fed on ruta baga, mangel wartzel and 
meal, morning and night, will fetch a gond price. 
So does young cattle of the improved breed. But 
who among us farmers is willing to pay five dollars 
for the service of an imported improved Durham 
bull ? Searcely one in fifty will do it. They had 
rather breed in-and-in, as the English breeders 
term it, that is, from a bull of their own raising, 
whose only recommendation may be, that he was 
forgotten at the time when he ought to have been 
castrated, and was too wild and unmanageable to 
submit to it afterwards. 

Our farms are many of them overstocked with 
young horses, although our breeds of horses are 
far in advance of our cattle; very many of us 
keep more than we keep well. Many farmers 
have an old mare, and four or five colts, which en- 
dure the severity of the winter with no other sl.el- 
ter than the leeward side of a hay-stack, and which 
in the spring bear a strong resemblance to the Flo- 
rida cattle, so ably described by one of your cor- 
respondents, of which it takes three to make a 
shadow. ‘These of course no one expects to dis 














pose of until they are broken and fit for service. 
It might seem that the severe lesson of the last 
winter would have some abiding eflect upon far- 
mers, but probably few will profit by it. 

Those farmers who are too poor to take an ag- 
ricultural paper, who wont even take your Monthly, 
because forsooth they know now more about farm- 
ing than they can put in practice—these men will 
probably do as they have always done—complain 
of our hard winters, and say they must sell out and 
go farther south, where the winters will not eat up 
the summers ; whereas, if they would only buy the 
fourth and fifth volumes of the Genesee F'armer, 
and read attentively the many excellent articles on 
cattle, they would either give up the raising of cat- 
tle at all, and raise only sheep, or they would raise 
sucn cattle as would sell at any time, at a fair price. 

O. P. Q. 

East Bloomfield, April 30, 1836. 





From the Repository of Patent inventions. 
Obtaining Cream from Milk. 

A process of divesting milk of its component 
portion of cream, to an extent hitherto unattaina- 
ble; has been effected by Mr George Carter, of 
Nottingham Lodge, and is thus detailed by that 
gentleman, in a paper presented to the society of 
Arts ;—A peculiar process of extracting cream 
from milk, by which a peculiar richness is produc- 
ed in the cream, has long been known and practis- 
ed in Devonshire ; this produce of the dairies of 
that country being well known to every one by the 
name of “clotted,” or “clouted cream.” As there 
is noe peculiarity in the milk from which this fluid 
is extracted, it has been frequently a matter of sur- 
prise, that the process has not been adopted in oth- 
er parts of the kingdom. A four sided vessel is 
formed of zinc plates, twelve inches long, eight in- 
ches wide, six inches deep, with a false bottom, at 
one half the depth. The only communication 
with the lower compartment is by the lip, through 
which it may be filled or emptied. Having first 
placed at the bottom of the upper compartment, a 
plate of perforated zinc, the area of which is equal 
to that of the false bottom, a gallon, (or any given 





uantity) of milk is poured immediately when 
hawe rom the cow, into it, and must remain 
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there, at rest, for twelve hours; an equal quantity; ‘T'wo disc of small arms and cannon load- 
of boiling water must then be poured into the low- | ed with musket balls settled the affair. The Mex- 
er compartment, through the lip ; it is then permit- | ican soldiers then threw down their arms, most of 
ted to stand twelve hours more, [i. e. twenty-four | them without firing ! and begged for quarters, 6 or 
hours altogether,] when the cream will be found '700 killed. The officers broke and endeavored to 
perfect, and of such consistence that the whole |escape. The mounted riflemen, however, soon 
may be lifted off by the finger and thumb. It is, | overtook all but one, who distanced the rest; him 
however, more effectually removed, by gently rais- | they ran 15 miles, when his horse bogged down in 
ing the plate of perforated zinc from the bottom, | the praire near the Brassos timber—he then made 
je the ringed handles, by which means, the whole | for the timber on foo:. His pursuers in the eagerness 
of the cream is lifted off in a sheet, without remix- | of the chase, dashed into the same bog, and con- 
ing any of it with the milk below. With this ap-|tinued the pursuit on foot, following the trail of 
paratus I bave instituted a series of experiments ;| the fugitive, which was very plain owing to the re- 
and as a mean of twelve successive ones, I obtain- | cent rains, until they reached the timber where it 
ed the following results—four gallons of milk trea-| was lost. The pursuers then spread themselves 
ted as above, produced in twenty-four hours, four | and searched the woods for a long time in vain, 
and a half pints of clotted cream, which after | when it occurred to Arnold Hunter that the chased 
churning only fifteen minutes, gave foety ounces of | might like a hard pressed bear, have taken a tree. 








butter—four gallons of milk treated in the common | 
mode, in earthenware pans, and standing forty- | 
eight hours, produced four pints of cream which, | 
after churning ninety minutes, gave thirty-six | 
ounces of butter. The increase in the quantity of 
cream, therefore, is twelve anda half per cent, 
The experimental farmer will instantly perceive 
the advantages accruing from its adoption, and 
probably his attention to the subject may produce 
greater resuits. I shall feel richly rewarded if, by 
exciting an interest on the subject, I can produce 
any, the slightest improvement in the quantity or 
mode of producing an article, which may proper- 
ly be deemed one of the necessaries of Iife 








Summary. 


LATEST FROM TEXAS, 


Capture or Santa Anna ConrinmeD. — The 
Louisiana Advertiser of the 9th inst. contains a 
letter written by Col. Hockly, of the Texian army, 
to a friend in Natchitoches. This letter states that 
the Texians attacked the Mexicans, who were 1200 
strong, on the 21st ult. by a hot fire from their ar- 
tillery—and continues— 

“'l'he enemy returned our fire with a long brass 
9 pounder, Our first fire having carried away 
their powder-box, caused their loud shouting to 











cease. We marched up within 175 yards, limber- 
ed our pieces and gave them the grape and canis- 
ter, while our brave riflemen poured in their, dead- 
ly fire. In fifteen minutes the enemy were flying 
in every direction, and were hotly persued NY us. 

They lert 500 of their slain behind them. ever | 
was there a victory more complete. Gen. Cos. 
was taken, and killed by a pistol dall from one of 
our men, who instantly recognised him. Gen, | 
Santa Anna was taken the next day about ten | 
miles from the place of action, by one of our spies, | 
who, on being brought forward, immediately re- 
quested to see Gen. Houston. I happened to be 
passing at the time he was conveyed to Gen. Hous- 
ton, who was laying on a bed in his tent, having | 
been wounded in the action, and beard them say, | 
“ we surrender into your hands Gen. Santa Anna 
Governor of the Republic of Mexico.” He was 
then ordered to callin his aids, who were nearly 
all taken, amongst whom was Allmontie. There 
was then propositions made, of which you will 
have the details by express. 

Houston was wounded in the ancle by a musket 
ball in the early part of the engagement ; but ré- 
mained on his horse until it terminated. There is 
a list of the names of the Mexican prisoners, which 
shall be transmitted you by express ; they amount 
to nearly 600, ainong whom are six women, 

Further Particulars, — By the arrival of the 
steamboat Caspian last night, we have received 
further information of the defeat and capture of 
Santa Anna and his army, the ieulars of which 
will be seen elsewhere. Col. Houston, who came 
passenger in the C, also states that it was reported 
Santa Anna has made the following propositions 
to Gen. Houston for his release, viz :—That he 
will pay all the indemnity for the war— recognize 
‘Texas as an Independent State, besides order the 
remaining part of his troops, at present stationed 
in different parts of ‘Texas, to assemble immediate- 
ly and lay down their arms—and that Houston’s 
reply was, that Santa Anna, his officers, and the 
remaining part of his forces, sholud be shot as soon 
as the latter would make their appearance.” 

The following particulars of the capture of San- 
ta Anna are from the True American. The Tex- 
ians, in this instance treed game worth catching. 





The tree tops were then examined, when Jo, the 
game was discovered snugly esconsed in the forks 
of a large live oak. The captors did not know 
who the prisoner was until they reached the camp, 
when the Mexican soldiers ten “ El, Gener- 
al Santa Anna !”’ 

The following is a list of the officers killed 
wounded and taken prisoners :— 

Killed—Gen. Castrillion, Col, Barnes, Col, Mora, 
Col. Trevine, Col, Von Jose Maria Romero, Lieut. 
Col. Masuel Aguirre, Lieut, Col. Castillo, 

Gen. Cos and many others supposed to be killed, 
but not yet found. 

Prisoners — General ANTONIO LOPEZ DE 
SANTA ANNA, Col. Almouti, aid de camp, Co- 
los Cespedes of the Guerrere battallion Bringas, 
aid to Santa Anna. Portilla de la Pedreguire, aid 
to Santa Anna; Nuner, Vaiienti, Don Pedro del 


Gardo, Fernando Urrizra, wounded, aid to Santa | 


Anna; Arcos, Encise, Muglaso, 5 captains and 12 
lieutenants. 

By an arrival at New Orleans on the 8th ult., in- 
formation was received of a general revolt in Mex- 


ico, against the power of Santa Anna; and it was | 


believed at New Orleans, that bis reverse of for- 
tune would accelerate and complete the overthrow 
of his authority. 


AWFUL NEWS PROM FLORIDA. 


We give below the extracts from the last mails. 
The accounts of murders vy the Indian are horri- 
ble. These implacable enemies are devastating the 
country far and wide. The limited effective force 
of the United States, counbised with the heat of the 
season, give reason to believe that this is but the 
beginning of destruction. The Indians are mast- 
ers of Florida, and their superior knowledge of the 
country gives them very great advantages. It is 
time for the whole country to rouse up. The gov- 
ernment especially must buckle on its armor, and 





take speedy measures to terminate the horrors of | 


this Indian war. 

The following latest intelligence from the Creek 
Nation, is from the Augusta Constitutionalist of the 
20th ult. 


Co.iumsvus, (Ga.) Monday Evening, 
May 16, 1836—At Dark. 
Sir— Two drivers have this moment arrived, 


| bringing the distressing intelligence that two stages 


containing five beavy leathern mails, accompanied 
by a guard of six men, and several passengers, ma- 
king in all 14 persons, were attacked this day a- 
bout noon, 18 miles from this town, by a large 
body of Indians, and overpowered. The drivers 
left the stages, and have reached town. They 
know nothing of the guard or the passengers. I 
have employed fifty friendly Indians at an expense 
of $200 to go out to-night and bring in the mails. 
They will start inmediately, and by morning we 
shall know the fate of the mails. 
Very respectfully, J. VAN NESS, P. M. 


Tuesday, May, 17—12 Noon. 

The friendly Indians sent out last night, have this 
moment arrived, and report that on their arrival at 
the place where the mails were left, they discover- 
ed the stage in the road, and also the mail wagon, 
together with three dead men and two dead horses. 
They state that they saw in the wagon three large 
mail bags, untouched, and a quantyy of newspa- 
pers strewed on the gronnd; that they commenced 
collecting the newspapers, when an Indiar. made 
his appearance near them, and on ascertaining who 
they were, plunged into a cane brake near them, 


where those friendly Indians a ye a large par- 
ty of the hastile band lay concealed, and they im- 


mediately fled. This statement embraces their 
whole story. 
Every thing here is in utter confusion—no sys- 
tem—no organization—but perfect anarchy. 
JAMES VAN NESS, P. M. 


Another letter from the postmaster at Columbus, 
dated 17th ult., states that Jummes Green, the driver, 
who left that place the day previous, was seen b 
the Indians who went to bring in the mails, killed 
and half burnt ; the stage was also burned. The 
steamer Hyperion was brought up with ali the 
wounded men; and Brockway, the engineer who 
was killed, was buried that day at 12 0’clock. 

Savannan, May 19. 

Latest from Fort Drane.—The Cherokee, Capt. 
Peck, arrived last evening with Maj. Cooper, and 3 
companies of his battallion from Black Creek. 
They left Fort Drane on the 11th ult, A few days 
before they left, sume horses belonging to the vol- 
unteers were carried off in the night by a party of 
about thirty Indians. 

Gen. Clinch, we regret to learn, has resigned his 
commission, and was a passenger in the Cherokee, 
as far as St. Mary’s. 

TALLAHASsE, May 14. 

Indian Murders,—-On Wednesday a white boy 
about fifteen years of age was shot and scalped by 
a party of savages, whilst ploughing in the fields, 
They immediately fled to the swamp, leaving their 
victim weltering in his blood. The mother dis- 
tinctly heard the cries of her child, as he was ex- 
piring under the scalping knife of the savages, 
Coione] Read is in persuit of the foes. 

Fort Grivianp, May 5. 
To his Excellency, R. K. Call. 

Sir—Information has just reached here that the 
Indians have attacked five white men and two ne- 
groes near Micanopy, four killed and three escap- 
ed, two of whom are wounded. The peopel all 
below this are abandoning the country. 

Yours in haste, COTTON RAWLS, 
Lieut. Col. 6th Regiment Florida Militia. 

The Mobile Chronicle of the 13th ult. received 
last evening by the rail road, contains a statement 
| of depredations committed by the Creek Indians, 
‘up on various plantations in Russell and Barbour 
counties in that State. 





Maryland Internal Improvement Convention.—An 
imposing Convention of the friends of Internal 
Improvement assmbled at Baltimore on Monday 
of last week, F. Tilghman of Washington Co. 
was appointed President.— Besides large delega- 
tion from various parts of the State, there were 
present delegates from Pittsburg and Wheeling. 
The great object in view was the immediate con- 
nexion of the waters of the Chesapeake with those 
of the Ohio.—For this purpose the completion of 
both the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Rail Road is strenuously urged 
upon the people aud Legislature of Maryland. 
| Proper measures were taken to ensure the general 
currency and consideration of the views entertain- 
‘ed by the Convention. 

The check experienced the past winter by the 
refusal of the Senate to involve the State in the 
sum of Eight Millions for the constrnetion of In- 
ternal Improvemeut, appears only to have height- 
ened the zeal of the friends of the syatem in Ma- 
ryland. 


a 
Mi jages. 


In Brunswick, 24th ult. Mr. David T. Given to 
Miss Cynthia Taylor. 

In Saco, Mr. Benj. H. Prescott, of Westbrook, to 
Miss Mehitable D. Batchelder, of Saco. 

In Topsham, Watson F. Hallet, Esq. of Augus- 
ta, to Miss Priscilla Purinton. 


Deaths. 


In Foxcroft, Mr. Elisha Gibbs, aged 82, a soldier 
of the Revolution. , 

In Hope, 8th uit. Mrs. Sarah 8. York, aged 27 
years and 10 months, wife of Mr. Asa F, York, of 
Bangor. 

In Calais, Otis Patterson, Bsq. aged 27. Ms. 
Hannah Dyer, aged 100. Miss Mary Aun 8. Sum- 
ner, a 


fed 33. ; 
In Hallowell, Mrs. Charlotte, wife of Mr, Alonzo 
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‘his wages vor pay any of his debts after this date. 





8 for Sows and 9 for Barrows Frwo lots Barrows, 
not selected, 8 and 8 1-2. At retail 9 and 10. 

Horses—We noticed sales as follows : 850, 75, 
125, 150, 155, and 178. 

a a —~,£! - —_—— . 
Dey of Algiers. 

This celebrated thorough bred Horse, owned by 
R. & E. H. Warsok, has just arrived from Con- 
necticut, and will stand for Mares the present sea- 
son at the Stable of J. G. W. Coolidge in Winthrop, 











&c. see certificates and hand bills at their stands. | 


May 25, 1836. | 





Notice. 

All persons are hereby notified that I relinquish | 
to my son, Levi C. Tozrer, his time to act and | 
trade for himself, and I shall neither claim any of | 





GEORGE W. TOZIER. 
Attest—Joun H. Tozrer. 
Greene, May 20, 1336, 


Ploughs. 
A prime assortment on hand. Also a good one 
horse WAGON for sale by 
HORACE GOULD. 


{> He having obtained Mr. FOGG to work 
with him will be prepared to attend punctually to 




















Prices of Country Produce in Boston. 
From the New England Farmer. 
FROM, TO 
Apples, Russetts and Baldwins |barrel | 1 50) 2 25 
Beans, white, bushel | 2 00) 2 50 
Beef, mess, barrel (12 75/15 00 
Cargo, No. 1. « — |10 00,10 37 
prime, « 8 00) 8 50 
Beeswax, (American) pound| 27) 29 | 
Butter, store, No. 1. - 20; . 22 
Cheese, new milk, “ 10; 12 
Feathers, northern, geese, “ 55} 60 
southern, geese, “ 50; 58 
Flar, American, “ 9; 10 
Fish, Cod, quintal; 3 12) 3 37 
Flour, Genesee, cash barrel | 6 62) 7 00 
Baltimore, Howard-st. “ 7 12} 7 20 
Baltimore, wharf, “ 7 62; 775 
Alexandria, “ 7 00; 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, bushel _ 94 
southern flat do. “ 84; 86) 
white “ 81! 83 
Rye, northern, 95; 98 
Barley, s 90) 1 00 
Oats, northern, (prime) | “ 56) 67 
Hay, best Eng.pr. ton of 2000lbs 25 00|30 00 
eastern screwed, “ = |25 00,27 00 
hard pressed, « (24 00/27 00 
Honey, gallon 
Hops, \st quality pound; 13) 14 
2d quality “ 11; 12 
Lard, Boston, 1st sort, & 16, 16 
southern, Ist sort, “ 16, 16 
Leather, slaughter, sole “ 19 
do. upper, “ 12 
dry hide, sole, és 19} 21 
do. upper, a 18} 20 
Philadelphia, sole, 6 27; 29 
Baltimore, sole, “ 25; 27 
Lime, best sort, .| eask ;, 114) 117 
Piaster Paris, pr ton of 2200 Ibs 250) 300 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear'barrel |25 50'26 50 
Navy, tness, “ 
bone, middling, scarce, « | 
Seeds, Herd’s Grass, bushel | 2 75 
Red Top, 6“ 50; 60 
Red Clover, northern, {pound 12} 13 
Silk Cocoons, (American) bushel | 3 00} 9 00 
Tallow, tried, ewt. | 850) 900 
Wool, prime, or Saxony fleeces,|pound 65 75 
Am. full blood, washed,.| “ 55) 65 
do. 3-4ths do. “ 55| 58 
do, 1-2 do. t- 50 
do, 1-4 and common “ 40, 45 
Native washed “ Ki 60 
a Pulled superfine, | “ 58} 60 
5 | Ist Lambs, 6“ 50; 53 
SS {2d do. “ 40; 41) 
S2)3d_ do. “ 30} 35 
4 Ist Spinning, “ 48) 50 
Southern pulled wool is gener- | 
ally 5 cts. less per |b. | 








PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 














Hams, northern, pound| 14] 16 
southern and western, “ 13; 13 
Pork, whole hogs, 94 10 
Poultry, a 12} 15 
Butter, (tub) “ 20; 25 
lump > | me. 
Eggs, dozen 15, 16 
Potatoes, bushel 45) 
Cider, barrel | 250| 275 











BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay May 23. 


Reported for the Boston Advertiser. 


At market, 198 Beef Cattle, 18 Cows and Calves, 
75 Sheep, and 360 Swine. 48 Beef Cattie unsold. 
Also 43 left within a few miles of the market. 

Prices.—Beef Catthe—Last week’s prices for a 
quality were well supported. We noticed a few 
extra and very fine taken at 51s; first quality at 
46s a 49s 6d; second quality 41s 3da 44s 3d ; third 
quality 36s a 39s. 
on and Calves—Sales at $21, 24, 32, 35, 40, 


Sheep—N © sales effected at the close of the 
market. 
Swine—Prices have declined a little; a ve 


few perchasers to peddle. We quote selected lois | 


|the shop formerly occupied and owned by John 


Horse Shoeing. ‘The other various branches of 
Blacksmith work done up right at short notice. He 
flatters himself that by faithful attention to business 
he will be able to give perfect satisfaction to those 
who favor him with their custom. 

Winthrop, May 19, 1836. 


Biacksmithing. 
The subscriber gives notice that he has taken 








A. Pitts, where he intends to carry on the above 
business in its various branches. He hopes by con- 





3 00! patch and neatress of workmanship, to merit a lib- 


stant attention to his business, together with dis- | 
eral share of patronage. 

{(>> Particular attention will be paid to horse 
EDWARD MILLIKEN. 
eptf 13 


| shoeing. 


} Winthrop, April 26, 1836. 


iresh Garden Seeds. 
From the Agricultural Seed Warehouse, 
BOSTON. 

| ‘The subscriber has just received his stock of 
,Garden and Flower Seeds from the above estab- 
| lishment, which he thinks is the largest collection 
to be found in the State. Those wishing to pur- 
chase, can rely upon having seed pure and of the 
most choice and superb varieties. 

Dealers are supplied by the box at a discount of 
33 1-3 per cent. from retail prices. 

The above seeds are done up in papers and mar- 
ked 6 1-4 and 12 1-2 cents each, with directions on 
their cultivation appeuded which is believed will 
_be found sufficiently explicit to ensure success in 
their growth. 

Corner of Winthrop and Second St. Front of 
the Hallowell House. R. G, LINCOLN. 
Hallowell, March 19, 1836. 


Notice. 
The Copartnership heretofore existing between 


e subseribers was this day dissolved by mntual 
The Books and Notes due us are left at 














‘th 


' consent. 


the Office of SAMUEL P. BENSON, Esq. who. 


is authorized to settle the same. All persons in- 
debted to us are hereby notified that payment may 
he made to him until the middle of June next with- 
out cost, and we hope they will pay before that time, 
| otherwise they must expect to pay the usual fees of 
collection. MOSES FOGG, 

JOHN B. SYLVESTER. 
Winthrop, April 23, 1836. 


Wagons for Sale. 
The subscriber keeps constantly on hand a prime 
lot of Wagons. J.J. MILLIKEN. 
Winthrop, May 4, 1836. 


Cast Iron Ploughs 
Of many sizes for sale by 
P. BENSON, Jr. & Co. 
Winthrop, April 5, 1836. 

















| Eastern Steamboat Mail Line 


FOR 
Boston, Portland, Bath, Hallowell, Bangor, East- 
port and St. John’s, N. B. 

The Portianp, 450 tons, Capt. Jabez Howes, 

“ Inperenpence, 500 “ “ Thomas Howes, 

“ Macponoves, 300 “ “ Andrew Brown, 

« Baneor, 400 “ “ San’l H. Howes, 

“ Royat Tar, 400 “ “ Reed. 


The splendid Steamers Portland and Indepen- 


‘and the celebrated Orv HiewLaNveR will stand at | dence, will run every night, (Sundays excepted, ) 
Portland. For particulars, pedigree, performance, | between Boston and Portland—leaving Eastern 


Steamboat Wharf, foot of Hanover street, Boston 
—and Andrew’s Wharf Portianp, at 7 o'clock 


P. M. 

| Pad ~- Boston, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays,—aud Portianp on Mondays, 

Wednesdays, and Fridays. 


The Independence 
LEAVES Boston on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays,—and Porritanp on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, These Steamers are 
expressly adapted for a sea route, and provided 
with extra Boats and life preservers. 
THE SUPERIOR STEAMER 


Macdonough, 
HA been put in perfect order, improved in 
model and speed, and will run daily between. 
Portland and Hallowell, touching at Bath and Gar- 
diner—will leave Portland after the arrival of the 
Boston Boats, at 8 o’clock A. M., on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, and Hallowell, on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 o’clock A, M., 
connecting with the Night Boats for Boston. 
THE FAVORITE STEAMER 
Bangor, 
ILL run as a Day Boat between Portland 
and Bangor, touching at Ow!’s Head, Sat- 





The Portland 


'urday Cove, Bucksport, Frankfort and Hampden-— 


she will leave Portland on Wednesdays and Satur- 


| days, at 6 o’clock, A. M. immediately after the ar- 


rival of the Boston Boat, and connecting with the 
Night Boats for Boston, She is furnished with a 
Fire Engine, life Preservers, Cork Matrasses, and 
Four Boats, 

One half the Portland and Independence 
will be reserved for the passengers from the Penob- 
scot, and ample accommodativns reserved tor those 
| from the Kennebec. 
| THE NEW AND SUPERIOR STEAMER 
| Royal Tar, 

ILL run weekly between Portland and St. 

John’s N. B., touching at Eastport. She will 
leave Portland on Fridays, after the arrival of the 
_Pordand from Boston, and St John’s on Wedues- 
| day afternoon in season to place her passengers in 
| the Independence on Thursday evening. 

FARE from Boston to Portland #3.: 

“ from Boston to Bath $3 50. 
from Boston to Hallowell 84, 
from Portland to Bangor #4. 
from Portland to Eastport $6. 
from Portland to St. John’s 8. 
from Portland to Bath &1 50. 
from Portland to Hallowell #2. 
from Hallowell to Bath #1. 

Deck passing at reduced rates, 

Freight received every day for all the above ports, 

{(#” The Proprietors of the Boats, however, 
will not be responsible for any Bank Bills, Notes, 
Drafts, Packages, Trunks, or other articles of val- 
ue, unless the value is disclosed, a proportionate 
price paid, and a written receipt taken signed by 
the Captain or Clerk. 

All baggage at the sole risk of the owners thereof. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from the Maedonough at Hallowell to Au- 
gusta and Waterville, on the arrival of the boats, 
and on the days of her sailing. 

Books kept at Steven’s, Barker’s, Hutchins’, 
Wild’s, Johnson & Moor’s, Sawtell’s Augusta, and 
Hallowell House, Haskell & Burnham's, Paine’s 
Apply te CHARLES MOODY, Fore st. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Agen 
orto A. H. HOWARD, Agent, Hallowell, 

May 18. 
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Port- 


and Pratt’s Hallowell. 
Andrew’s wharf Pon 
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Miscellan vy. ‘ceuncil; here is profound learning, bold and origi- 
pure — ho __.| nal conception, and gifted genius ; all combining 
Considerations for Young Men. to show, that not only may religion and human 


American Magazine 


of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 











greatness coexist, but that their union constitutes 
LETTER XxIv. 


enjoy ments of |i 


young men are likely to fall. ‘T'hey sometimes en- 
tertain the notion, that religion is adapted only to 


pecting that, according to this very opinion, it might 


ute theatre for its exercise, they have endeavored to 


the perfection of eharacter. ‘To this splendid array 
The idea, that piety interdicts the pleasnres and | of talent, enlisted on the side of christianity, we HE Publishers are encouraged by the flattering reeep- 
e, is not the only error into which might add advocates at the bar, judges on the bench, T a 


and senators in the hall of legislation. 
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tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine for t 
| year past, to prosecutc it with renewed assiduity ; and with 


We would not, however, adduce these examples, a constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outset 
: a . . . 4 ‘ ; 9? 
weak minds, to females, and tothe aged. Notsus- | with the view of reflecting hopor upon our cause, | °f the work, We intend “to stick to our text ;” and to 


- ome “i ger ‘Le | Serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
. . . : Religion needs we adventitious distinctions. Like | kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
possidly find, in some of them at least, an appropri- its Auther, its grandeur is inherent. The mind 


that falls under its influence, 


UTILE ET DULCE shal! still be our aim and object. We 


be its powers ever so , do not presume to instruct the veteran and erudite scholag, 


shove off its obligations upon those whom they con- | vigorous, or its genius ever so bright, adds not to who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
sidered their inferiors. They have identified fem- | the honor of religion, but acquires new glory by | lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 
inine weakness and humility of soul, and ascribed | embracing it. Its effulgence, like that of the sun, | “#Pped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expeet 
to penitence, the relinquishment of a manly spirit. can be neither increased not diminished, by posses- | to serves qty . ~ | mageatyd — a ser. = —_ 
The active duties of the gospel they have associat- | sing a few luminarics to receive and reflect its ra- |“ '*t 4° Vie ‘reed, the birds, dnd animals w neh may chore 


edjwith vulgarity ; and its passive virtues they have 
attributed to pusillanimity. Sueh are the views, | 


young men, have imbibed on the subject of relig- 
10n, } 


I admit, that, if the professors of religion were to| is a sort of desperato plunge after absurdities, 
which indicates the very weakness it would palm 


be polled, the result would probably show that a| 
majority are females, But does this prove that they 


of logic, that would deduce such an inference. It| If there is no salvation without it, the haughtiest 


would be taking for granted, what such men might | 
attempt in vain to prove, that religion is a silly and 
witless subject. If it be, as it purports, a message | 


world, and the only passport to immortal glory; if | the accountability of man, by the talents commit- 


diance. 


grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinasy 
| feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 


It appears to me evident, that a misapprehension | we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
which some of your dashing, superficial, reckless | which supposes religion to be adopted merely to | and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and usefut 


weak minds, must have its origin in an obliquit 


articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 


of character. that leaves no hope of correetion t and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
> | . 


| We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
| not ours exclusively; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to communicate important facts, and 


femal upon the pious, Ifreligion has claims for the fee- | natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
have minds inferior to ours? It is a strange sort’ ble intellect, it is epually obligatory upon the stong. | friends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
} 


family as those in the south and in the west—as friends of 


neck must bow to its yoke,or be broken under its’ my a ry ot pe ay and re we wish 
insulted power. Neither the wealthy, nor the gif- | *'8° ‘° >¢ wo 6 ene & tae cnute En. we can do 
ted, nor the great, can swing clear of its claim. It rs Phe 4 “fee —. mrt ys Nag - 
. Ph . ’ : ’ ’ < ;sentiment and feelin we sha e@ ready to the 
from Heaven, indispensable to happiness in this takesupon them even a firmer hold, It measures ld y 8 


work.” 
We would call the attention of our present subscriberst 


this be concealed, I would, as the advocate of the | ted to his charge. It weighs out his condemna- | to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the las 


other sex, turn the tables upon these gentlemen, 


ness, she who receives, or he who rejects it ? 
I rejoice, that, in mercy to those soothing, sym-| 
pathizing companions of man, He who has meted | 


and the consolations that sustain them. It seems | 


dure should become the rough pathway to heaven. | 
Such indeed is often the resnit. While thought- 
less man is absorbed in the stife and toil of earth, 
and apparently unconscious that there is any exis- | 
tence beyond the boundary of time ; the partner of | 
his life, sequestered from tumultuous scenes is “ set- 


tion, in proportion to the wealth he has squandered | number re\ating to the subject. It is very important to us 
and ask, who is chargeable with the greater weak- or hoarded, and the talents he has neglected or per- 


to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 


verted. It makes the amountof crime to tally with and to receive the very small sum, ($2,) charged for it » 


the amount of abused privilege, There is no get-| 


advance, 
iS" All letters and communications from Agents and 


ting clear of its omuipoteut grasp. You may turn | others must Be POST PAID. 
out to them the larger measure of suffering, has al- | over its claims to the poor, the aged, and the weak. | Gr The Postage on this Magazine as established,by 
so mingled, with their sorrow, the hope that cheers, This will exhibit a show of indifference, and an air law, 1s 4 1-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over 71.2 


of pretended superiority to its demands. Rest as- 
a blessed award, that the very sufferings they en- | sured, the obligations of religion are not so easily 
set aside. He who binds them upon you, will not | 


relinquish his authority. 


Leavitt's Rheumatic Liniment. 





| cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Agem. 
Boston, September, 1835. 
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| Greenlieaf’s 
| Patent Cheese Press. 


This Press is a very simple, cheap and efficient 
contrivance. Its principal advantage is, that its 


This Liniment has been in private use for three | power is progressive—being suflieiently light at 


ing her house in order,” “trimming her lamp,” | years, and has never failed of affording relief wher- | first, and increasing as the curd, by becoming more 


and awaiting the summons to a brighter world. 
Nor should we less rejoice, when the evening of | 


life begins to throw its shadow around, and objects | 


once so bright are becoming dim to the eye, that |t 


we may look forward, with clear visio 


cloudless region, where every thing is blissful and | 


permanent, | 
It is a gross misapprehension, to suppose that re- | 


lowing that those who entertain this opinion are as) Store of EUSTIS & LEAVITT, Dixfield, Me. | 


great and as gifted, as their sentiments would seem | 
to imply, would they not concede some sort of in- | 
tellectual equality to the heroes, statesmen, and phi- | 
mankind, have sustained, by their Christian virtues, | 
an honorable profession of religion ? Perhaps it will 
be replied, that the number of such is very small. | 
This is all that we assert. ‘The number is small, or 
we should almost doubt the truth of that religion, 
which has declared, that “ not many wise men after 
the flesh are called.” Still it seems as if the Author 
of the gospel, anticipating this objection, has in ev- 
ery age, selected a few of rare endowments, whose 
example should silence the caviler. 

“ 'To the poor the gospel is preached ;” and, gen- 
erally, bythe poor itis embraced. But it is not 
eonfinéd tothem. It steps up occasionally into the 
rauks of nobility and greatness, and hallows for its 
service some of the brightest talents of earth. 1t 
was a Christian hero, who led our armies to victo- 
ry, and who “ was first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his contrymen.” It wasa 
Chrisiian philosopher, who dissipated the darkness 
of scholastic metaphysics, and introduced a mode 
of inductive reasoning, which has been the found- 
ation of all modern improvements in science. It 
was a Christian, who discovered and demonstrated 
the great laws which govern the solar system. It 
wasa Christian, who sounded the depths of the 
human understanding, and taught men how to esti- 
mate and apply their powers. It was a Christian, 
who has left, as the monument of his genius, the 
greatest epic poem in our language. 

Here is valor in the field, and wisdom in the 
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ever it has been used, which fact has induced the | compaet, presents a greater resistance. In this re- 


proprietor to offer it for sale. rep 
All he has to say in favor of it, has been said in 


| spect it is believed to be superior to every other 
Press now inuse. It has been introduced into sev- 


he above paragraph, and he now offers it to eral of the States, and has everywhere received the 
n, to that) the public for what it is, in and of itself, If it is of approbation of judicious manufacturers of cheese. 


utility, it will stand without recommendation ; if| Persons wishing to purchase exclusive rights for 


not, they will not impart healing virtues. 


| Counties or towns will please apply to the subscri- 


The above may be obtained of his authorized | ber, who will give immediate and profitable em- 
ligion is adapted exclusively to weak minds. Al-| Agents, by the dozen or single, or of him at the’ ployment to a number of active trustworthy agents. 


and of ‘l'raders generally. 


Agents.—William C. Mitchell & Co. Corner of 
Union & Middle Streets, Portland, Maine. Pratt 
losophers, who while serving their country and | & King, 28, India Street, head of Central Wharf, 


Boston, Mass. C. LEAVITT, Jr. Proprietor. 
For Sale by DAVID STANLEY, Winthrop. 


MOSES MERRILL, 
Joint Proprietor and General Agent. 
Andover, Maine, March 10, 1836. 6m7 


Book Binding. 
Palmer and Washburn. 
BOOK BINDERS AND BLANK BOOK MAN- 








Stump VWachine. 
WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, feet 


highly gratified in being able to reeeommend 


for pulling stumps, and raising recks from the 
ground, patented by Leonard Norcross of Dixfield. 
The machine- was in cperation near this village 
when we saw it, and we give it as our opinions, 


that it is the cheapest, safest and most efficient 


method of performing such operations, yet discov- 


ered. The machine is very simple and cheap, and 
reqaires only the power of a horse to pull stumps. 


J. B. MARROW, 

HENRY FARWELL, 

CH’S T. CHASE, 

CH’S L. EUSTIS. 
Disfield, Jan. 2, 1836. 


The above machine, or rights for farms, towns 


or Counties may be had at Dixfield, of George and 
Enos Dillingham, or of the subscriber. 


LEONARD NORCROSS. 





which a fair price wil 


Hop Poles Wanted. 


Wanted apenas 2000 Cedar Hop Poles, for 
be given. 
Enquire at this office. 


UFACTURERS, GARDINER, ME.,, 
WILL execute Book Binding in all its various 
branches, in good style, and in a faithful manner. 
Blank Books ruled and bound to any pattern. 





|to the public, a useful and newly invented machine | Also, old Books rebound, and periodicals, literary 


| works, &c., bound in a handsome manner, at short 
notice. 

{=> All orders for Binding left at this offiee, will 
be forwarded and promptly executed. « 

Feb. 24, 1836. tf. 





For Sale or to Let, 

. The thorough bred Improved Durham Short 
Horned Bull Maine Denton, 6 years old next May, 
of a pleasant disposition, and a good stock getter. 

Also, the Bull Goldfinder, 7-8 imnproved blood, 
two years old this spring, 

Also, the Stallion horse Boliver, five years old 
next May. Said horse is of a good form and size, 
and is a descandant of the best bloods that have 
been introduced into this country. 


THOMAS PIERGE, 
Readfield, March 16, 1836. 


To the Wool Growers. 
100 Ibs, of WOOL TWINE just received and fer 
sale by JOS, G. MOODY, 
Augusta, January 15, 1836, 
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